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ABSTRACT 

The intent of this paper is to illustrate that within 
the feminist movement there are sub groups that have to be examined 
if the movement is to be successful. With the heightened 
consciousness of women across the nation and the increased 
competition for the scarce number of well-paying, meaningful jobs, it 
is important that minorities understand not only each other, but also 
the scope and implications of the feminist movement. Sexism has been 
of secondary importance to ethnic minority women because of the 
overshadowing effects of the racist behavior they have been forced to 
endure. A woman is not just seen as a female in the labor market, but 
is perceived as part of a specific racial group. If unemployment 
rates for Black teenagers are examined separately, it is apparent 
that this group is even more severely disadvantaged than minority 
teenagers as a whole. If individual income is examined, it is found 
that minority women are at the bottom of the ladder. Such examples 
illustrate that in the labor market the problems of ethnic minorities 
(women) are compounded. Extensive research is needed in order to gain 
significant data in areas such as those discussed. This information 
is also relevant with respect to the formulation of strategies and 
the implementation of programs in the struggle for women's rights. 
(Author/JM) 
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A WOMAN IS NOT JUST A FEMALE 
Bever 1 y J . Ilav;ki ns 
Tiie Rand Corooration, Santa Monica, California 

INTRODUCTION 

li'ith the heightened consciousness of v/orren across the nation and 
the increased competition amonc] mi'orities for the scarce numbei of 
well-payinq, ncaninqfui jobs, it is important that minorities under- 
stand not only each other but also the scope and Implications of the 
feminist movement. The intent of this paper is to illustrate that 
within the feminist movement there are subgrouos that have to be ex- 
amined if the movement is to be successful. 

The fact that etiinic minority women have had a different cultural, 
social, and economic experience than v/hite women makes it imperative 
that the diversities between minority and nonminority women be realized, 
accepted, and dealt with in the appropriate manner--the manner that will 
assure the most equitable results for all. 

There is no implicit or explicit implication this discussion 
that the eradication of sexism should not be achieved by ihe most ex- 
peditious method possible, flor is there any implication rhat the goal 
of eliminating sexism does not have great merit. However, v/ithout an 
understanding of the concerns and priorities of ethnic minority women, 
unnecessary confusion and devisiveness may arise. 

^This is a revised version of a paper presented by the author in 
the Women and Careers V/orLshop part of the Third Annual California Con- 
ference of V/omen's Equity Action League (WEAL), [November 10, 1 S73 • 
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M liscussinq i bubjeci emp 1 o/ment d i scr imi nal ion^, nany fem- 
i'^ists f dv/e drawn d-^aioqies concernincj the experiences of racism and 
sexisf^ and thus havt- likened liieir pi i<^ht to that of einnic minorities 
and tno j t scr i n i na t i on I hey have faced and are -currently encountering 
in the labor parkel 

For analytical purposes and as a means for better enabling us to 
conceptualize bexism and Its effects, analogies betvveen sexism and 
racism do have merit. However, while there are many incidents of racism 
and sex i bm which apoear to parallel one another, it is a grave mistake 
for one to conclude that the repression against women is or has been the 
sa'^'C as the repression against ethnic minorities in this country. To 
sjoqest that v-.hite v;omen have experienced the same prejudice and repres- 
sion as ethnic minorities wi tfi respect to employment indicates a lack 
ot J -^derstand I na about the nature of racism and its devastating effects 
uoc^ economic activity. 

The visible ethnic minority groups--the Asians, Chicanos, Native 
Americans, and Glacks--have -had a unique history in America. They have 
been exoloited-, abused, dehumanized, and killed because of the color of 
their skin. America expressed its repugnance for the above-mentioned 
minority groups, while simultaneously exploiting them as a cheap labor 
source. Racism and oppression have traditionally been synonymous with 
good business practice for America. 

Tr^s nistory has resulted in concerns by ethnic minority v/omen 

that are different from those for nonminority vjomen . For example. Black 

women nave not on 1 y fiad to fight aga i nst s tereot yp i ca i woman images , but 

In addition have had to resist erroneous depictions of a Black matriarchy 

2 

or a "Sapphire" personality. 

Thus sexism has been of secondary importance to ethnic minority 
v^/omen because of the overshadowing effects of the racist behavior they 
have been forced to endure. It is my contention that a woman is not 
just seen as a female in the labor market, but is perceived as part of 



Though there are many different opinions as to how and where the 
term "Sapphire" originated, it is generally acknowledged that it denotes 
a Black woman who is aggressive, belligerent, and loud. These character- 
istics are alleged to be often utilized in attempts to emasculate Black 
men . 
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a specific racial qroup. Whal she is, what she becomes, l^ow she views 
the world, and the ireatnent she is accorded a. e all to a larqe degree 
the result of experiences as oart of a racial qr^^^up. 

The followinq examples illustrate the minority woman's unalterable 
position as first being identified as an ethnic minority. 

o The Japanese pooulation in the United States was allowed the 
distinct privilege of graduating from high school behind barbed 
wire while i^n concentration camps. Japanese women shared in 
this distinction not because they were women, but because they 
were Japanese. 

o Chicano students have been designated by various school s/stems 
throughout the Couthwest as mentally retarded, after the admin- 
istration of standardized I.Q. tests. Chicano females are in- 
cluded in this designation because of che'r Spanish-speaking 
background, and not because they are females. 

o Black females have been denied admission to southern universities 
and colleges, and have been denied career and social mobilitv-- 
first because they were Black, a.^d perhaps second, because they 
we r e f em a 1 e . 

o Indian boys and girls are today being shipped to the Indian 
schools miles away from their homes and families because they 
are lndian--not because of their sex classification. 

The list of such examples is endless. 

The differential impact of prejudice against a minority v/oman be- 
gins quite early in her job career. Though the unemployment rate is 
high for ail teenagers, unemployment among teenagers (in the 16-19 cige 
group) is most severe for girls of minority races. 1971 statistics 
show an unemployment race for minority teenage girls of 33-3 percent. 
Minority boys are the next most disadvantaged with a 29 percent rate. 

These figures compare to a rate for white girls cf lA.7 percent and an 

3 

unemployment rate for v/hite boys of 1^.6 percent. 
_ 

'XKCO'^^i'' '^-'ic^i'' '* ' U.S. Department of Labor, March 
1972, p. 82. 
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!f unemployment rales for Black lee-iaqers ari examined separately, 
it Is apparent that this qroup is even more severely d i sadvantaqed than 

r,^ teenrqers as a v/hole. In 1971 Black teenagers had an overall 
unemployment rate of 32 percent. For Black girls the rate was 3^ per- 
cent, and for Black boys the unemployment rate was 29 percent. 

The following chart dramatically illustrates these unemployment 
differentials for Black teenaqers. 



Black teenage girls have a higlK-r 
unemployment rate than black boys 
and more than donblc the rate for 
white guls 
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IG to D. 1971 

Source. Department of Labor 



Ibid. , p. 3^1. 
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For adults 20 years of aqe and over, the rank order holds con 



s tant . 



M i nor i ty Women 
M i nor i ty Men 
Wh i te Women 
Wh i te Men 



8.7 percent 
7.2 percent 
5-3 percent 
k . 0 percent 



1971 




Data that appear to illustrate the impact of both racism and sex- 
ism are as follows; In 1971, of white families headed by women, 27 
percent are designated as poor; of Black families headed by vomen, 5^ 
percent are poor. 1972 data show a decrease in the percentage of such 
families to 2^ percent for white female-headed families and a decrease 
of one percentage point to 53 percent for Black families.' In compari- 
son, figures for families headed by white males in 1971 and 1972 are 
6 and 5 percent, respectively. For families headed by Black males, the 
figures were 17 percent for 1971 and l6 percent for 1972. 

If we look at individual income, we again find that minority women 
are at the botto;n of the ladder. Figures for median income in 1972 for 
persons ]k years old and over who were year-round full-time workers are 
as fo 1 lows : 



These figures may appear to indicate that, as some recent literature 
has suggested, the impact of sexism is more severe than the impact of 

^The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the 
j.S.y 1972, U.S." Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, p. 39- 

^Ibid. , p. 29. 

'^Ibld. 
8 

Cur*r*ent Population Repovts , "Money Income in 1972 of Families 
and Persons in the U.S.," Series P-60, No. 87, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, June 1972, p. 5- 



Whi te Ma les 
Black Males 
Wh i te Fema 1 es 
Bl ack Fema 1 es 



10,918 
7,373 
6,172 
5,280 
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racism on earninqs. The fact is that at this lime there is insuffi- 
cient research to adequately support or refute this contention. It is 
not often considered, however, that an important factor in earninq rates 
is longevity in tfie labor mari<et. White women have the least longevity 
and continuity in the labor market. Black women tend lo remain in the 
labor market longer and more consistently. The fact that white women 
have the least longevity of any group in the labor market would tend 
to refute statements that because the median income for Black males is 
hiqher than that of women both Black and white, that this ii an indica- 
tion of the more severe impact of sexism. To attain a more accurate 
Dicture, it will be necessary to examine earning levels for males and 
females of both races with comparable age, education, and longevity in 
the 1 abor ma rket . 



Literature that suppor t s this pos i t i on include Rosa 1 i nd Lor I nq 
and Theodora Wells, Bveakthvou.jh: Wonen Into '•'anagement , Van Nostrand- 
Reinhold Co., New Vork, 1972, especially Chap. 5; and Mary Townsend 
Hamilton, "Sex and Income Inequality Among the Employed," Annals of" 
the A'^.erij2n Acaienu of Political and Social Science y Vol. ^09, Sep- 
tember 1973, p. ^9. 

^^A complete discussion of this subject is founa in an article 
by Duran Bell, Jr., "Residential Location, Economic Performance, and 
Public Employment," in Patterns of Racial Discrimination ^ Vol. i, 
George von ^urnstenkey, Bennett Harrison, and A. R. Horowitz (eds.), 
D. C. Heath & Co., Lexington, Massachusetts, 197^*- 
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COf]CLUS10N 



Vi'v/ it impon-jnt for inese data to be known? These data and 
the af oremenL ioned issues are certainly not meant to negate the fact 
that sexism can be vicious and oppressive. Nor is tiiere an implication 
that sexism deserves less attention. These examples however, illus- 

tr'-ite that, in the labor market the problems of ethnic minorities (women) 
are comoounded. Further, these examples point to the need for extensive 
research in order to gain significant data in the areas discussed. This 
information is also relevant witn respect to the formulation of strate- 
gies and the implementation of programs in the struggle for women's 
r i glu s . 

My concern and the thrust behind my remarks is to point out the 
necessity of insuring tfiat the feminist movement does not follow the 
same pattern that America ha5, practiced in oppressing etiinic minorities 
ano exploiting the powerless in the quest for economic gains. Today, 
for example, many professional Black women have expressed some appre- 
'ension that the Federal Women's Program, established in 19^7, appears 
to be mainly directed toward the educated white middle-class woj.ian 
with little or no concern for the upgrading of minority women or women 
in tlie lower grades of the Federal civil service. Similarly, in the 
much needed push in institutions of higher education for more women 
faculty members, the idea of the ethnic minority woman as a gualified 
academician has been obscured. Those in the struggle for women's 
rights and those involved in the feminist movement must be aware of 
the unique problems minority women face so that the pattern of exploi- 
tation and separation will not be repeated and equal rights and oppor- 
tunities will exist for all women. 
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